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Phillip Mitsis! 
Did Ancient Greek Philosophers Have A Concept of Free Will? 
(and Other Improper Questions)? 


Did ancient Greek philosophers think that the will is free? Did 
they even have a concept of the will at all? If we are to believe a long 
and distinguished line of classical scholars, such conceptions were 
never formulated among Greek philosophers, or, if they were, it 
happened only very late in the tradition and under the influence of 
Judeo-Christian religious thought. Of course, in putting forth such 
claims, scholars have made a variety of assumptions about what is 
meant by ^will" and "free will," how these notions might or might 
not have been expressed in ancient Greek (and Latin), and what 
criteria one might use in deciding whether anything that appeared 
among Greek philosophers is within "the schema" —to use Michael 
Frede's recent coinage?— of these notions. 

One of the hallmarks of Christos C. Evangeliou's scholarship has 
been careful attention to the origins and subsequent history of 
philosophical problems, and an uncanny knack for formulating 
those problems with illuminating precision. While I do not claim to 
be able to follow his lead adequately on all these counts with respect 
to this particularly knotty issue, it does seem to me that the 
discussion often has been hampered by unclarities in the way that 
questions of origins and of definition have been posed. At the same 
time, there have often been large assumptions lurking in the 
background about “the Greeks" and their supposed differences or 


1 Phillip Mitsis is A. S. Onassis Professor of Hellenic Culture and Civilization at New 
York University and Academic Director of the American Institute for Verdi 
Studies. He has published over a dozen books on Greek philosophy, literature, 
and Roman poetry with a special emphasis on Epicureanism and Stoicism. 

? I wish to thank David Konstan, Brad Inwood, and Heather Reid for helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. I am also indebted to Christos C. 
Evangeliou for over thirty years of friendship and many memorable 
conversations about this and a myriad of other topics. 

? Michael Frede, A Free Will: Origins of the Notion in Ancient Thought, ed. A. A. Long 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2011), 6-7. Frede has located the 
origins of free will at the turn of the 2^4 c. CE in Rome with Epictetus and 
reverses the usual direction of influence from Christianity to Greek 
philosophy. I take up his arguments in section 2. 
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similarities with “us moderns,” and like Socrates’s moQwtou 
Katryyoeor these may be the hardest to contend with and ultimately 
do the most damage. Accordingly, following Socrates's strategy 
(though one hopes with somewhat better success) it may be best to 
begin with these. In so doing, I will again follow in Evangeliou's 
footsteps, since as a philosopher/poet, he has always urged us to be 
attuned to the philosophy in poetry and vice versa. My first text, not 
surprisingly, will therefore be from Homer. 


Free Will in Homer 

Homer's depiction of Achilles's decision to refrain from killing 
Agamemnon near the beginning of the Iliad, though other important 
decisions precede it, is wonderfully detailed and complex. As a 
consequence, it has drawn an enormous amount of scholarly 
discussion about "origins." It also has been made to bear the burden 
of a dizzying variety of theories about the nature of early Greek 
decision making, psychology, views of the self, theology, etc. First, 
though, here is the passage (Il. 1.188-222): 


ws pato: IInAeicvtó' &xoc yévet’, èv dé oi TOE 
otnOeoow Aaclotot óukvorxa HEQUTOLEEV, 

T] ő ye qáovyavov O€V EQUTOAMEVOS TAA LNQOV 

tovc LEV AVaoTHOELEV, OH’ AteEtdnv EvagiCor 

TIE XOAOV TAVOGELEV EQNTVGELE TE Ovuóv. 

THOS ô TAVO’ guave KATA PEEVA kai KATA Ovuóv, 
EAxeto Ò’ Ek KOAEOLO uéya čios, HAGe 6 AON 
ovoavóOev: TIED yàg KE DEX AevkcAevoc “Hon 

AUPW OUWS 0vuo PUéovod te KNdOMEVN TE: 

orn Ò’ OruBev, &avOr|c dé KouNs éAe IInAciwva 

oic Qauvopévr|: t&v Ò’ &AÀcv Ov TIG OQATO: 

OÁuprjoev © Axevc, Weta o. ETEATET’, avx(kxa ð’ &yvo 
TIAAAGS’ AOrjvaírv: detvw dé oi óoce qáavOev: 

KAL ULV qovrjoasc ETEA TTEQOEVTA TIQODT]VOA: 

TÍTT’ AUT AiyLtoxoLo Atóc 1ékoc EiANAOVOAG; 

T] tva ópov iðn Ayauéuvovoc Axoeióao; 

QAAN’ Ek TOL EQEW, TO HE kai xveAéecOau Olw: 

Hs UMEQOTIAINOL TAX’ AV note Ovuóv OAETOT). TOV 5’ ALTE 
rtoooéeurte Oed yAavicorac AOnvr: 
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TA00v EYW TLAVTOVOA TO DOV uévoc, ai KE TIONAL, 
ovoavóOev: rtoó dé u’ Hike Dea AevkcoAevoc “Hon 
AUPW OUWS 0vuo PU éovod te KNOL EVN TE: 
QAA aye Any’ £giooc, UNdE Ei@os EAKEO XELOE: 
AAA tot értecotv HEV OVELBLOOV cc ETETAL TEQ: 
WdE yàg ECEQEW, TO DE kai TETEAEOLEVOV EOTAL: 
KAÍ rto1é TOL TELS 1ó600a TAQEDTETAL AYAAA WEA 
UBetoc &tveka Thode: ov ò’ loxeo, neiOeo ð’ r]uiv. 
tv o àmnagetpópnevoc rtoooéqr| nóðas coc AXiAAEUG: 
‘Xo LEV OPWITEESV ye DEX értoc eigoocacOaut kai UdAA 
Teo OVU@ KEXOAWLEVOV: WS yàg Auewov: 
óc Ke Oeotc érurce(Or]tat u&Aa T’ ExAVOV avxov. 
T] Kal ETT AQYLEEN kony oxé0e xeiga paoetav, 
àY Ò’ Eg KOVAEOV WOE HEYA &íqoc, OVD’ àmíOnoe 
u00c AOnvains: fj ó' OvAvUTOV dé BEBrKEL 
dMUAT ES ALyLOXOLO ALOG HETA óa(uovac AAAOUG. 


So he spoke. And anguish descended upon the son of Peleus 
and the heart in his rugged breast debated in two ways, 
whether he should draw the sharp sword by his side and 
scatter the man and slay and despoil the son of Atreus, or 
check his anger and restrain his spirit. While he churned 
these things through heart and mind, as he was drawing 
from its sheath his great sword, Athena came to him, down 
from heaven; for Hera the goddess with white arms 
dispatched her, who in hear heart loved and cared for both 
men alike. She came up behind and grabbed the son of 
Peleus’ tawny hair, appearing to him alone, and none of the 
others saw her. Thunderstruck, Achilles turned behind him 
and at once recognized Pallas Athena; and the two eyes 
shone terribly. And addressing her, he spoke winged 
words: “Why do you come again, daughter of Zeus who 
wields the aegis? Is it to witness the outrage of 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus? But I state openly to you, 
and I think that it will be accomplished, That by these 
insolent acts he will shortly lose his life.” Then the 
gleaming-eyed goddess addressed him: “From heaven I 
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have come to stop your anger, if you will heed me; Hera the 
white-armed goddess sent me forth, Who in her heart loves 
and cares for you both alike. Come, leave off this contention, 
stay your hand from your sword, But rather cut him with 
words, telling him how things will be. For I will tell you this, 
and it will be accomplished; someday you will have three 
times as many shining gifts because of this outrage; restrain 
yourself and obey me.” Then in reply Achilles of the swift 
feet addressed her: “I must obey the word of you both, 
goddess, enraged in spirit though I am; for so it is better. If 
a man heeds the gods, then they also listen to him.” He 
spoke and checked his powerful hand on the silver sword 
hilt and back into the sheath thrust the great sword, nor did 
he disobey the word of Athena. Then she was gone to 
Olympus, to the house of Zeus who wields the aegis and the 
company of the other gods.*. 


At least at first glance, Achilles’s decision not to attack 
Agamemnon appears amenable to the following kind of bland, non- 
theoretical paraphrase: at Agamemnon's assertion. of his own 
superior status and threat to personally come to Achilles's tent to 
take away Briseis, Achilles becomes furious and his heart (too) 
within ponders (ueopijoi&ev)? two courses of action, either to kill 
Agamemnon or to restrain his anger. As he continues mulling over 
these alternatives (Kata qoéva xai KATA Ovuóv), he slowly beings 
to pull out his sword (presumably to attack Agamemnon), when the 
goddess Athena, suddenly arriving from the heavens, grabs him 
from behind by the hair, appearing only to him. After his initial 
surprise, he addresses her first and asks if she has come to witness 
Agamemnon’s hubris, adding that he is going to make good on his 
word that Agamemnon's insolent actions will cost him his life. 
Athena responds that she has instead come to stop Achilles's menos 


^ Translations of Homer are from The Iliad, trans. Caroline Alexander (New York: 
Harper Collins, 2015). Scholars have disagreed about whose two eyes are 
shining terribly in line 200, since it is ambiguous in the Greek. 

* C. Voigt, Ueberlegung und Entschddung: Studien zur Selbstauffassung bei Homer 
(Berlin: A. Hain, 1934). Formally structured pondering scenes are gathered in 
W. Arend, Die Typischen Szenen bei Homer (Berlin: Olms, 1933), 106-115. 
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(strength/anger), if he will heed her. Hera, she continues, sent her 
because she cares for both Achilles and Agamemnon; accordingly, if 
he backs away from strife and does not finish drawing his sword, but 
only insults Agamemnon verbally, he will someday get three times 
as many gifts for the hubris he has suffered. Achilles replies that, 
although he is furious, it is necessary (xoi) to obey the two 
goddesses. That is the better course since, even if one is enraged in 
spirit (Ovpico KexoAwpévov), the gods harken to one who obeys 
them. After this short dialogue, the narrator relates that Achilles then 
puts his sword back into its scabbard and does not disobey Athena. 
For her part, she goes back to Olympus to join the other gods. 

Achilles’s decision functions as a key narrative moment in the 
poem and, in a certain sense, his brief dialogue with Athena and 
decision to comply with what she suggests sets the rest of the epic in 
motion. Although, we need to take into account the distinctive ways 
that divine epiphanies of this kind function in Homer, as well as the 
set of distinct poetic conventions that govern them, we initially might 
say that what we witness is a decision that Achilles makes after being 
persuaded by a goddess. It would seem to have been made of his 
own accord and he accounts for it with a bit of the do ut des logic that 
characterizes Greek—and not only Greek—relations between 
mortals and the gods, even though such an outright transactional 
view is not elsewhere expressed openly in spoken interchanges 
between mortals and the gods in the poem. 

Despite Athena’s framing her message with the extremely polite 
ait xe (Ora (if you might obey), which suggests that Achilles might 
refuse, we may still question whether Achilles actually is in any 
position to disobey Athena, suspecting, perhaps, a strong subtext of 
coercion underlying her announcement of Hera's wishes. But as the 
epic unfolds, it turns out that heroes attempt to disobey the gods and 
even attack them physically. Not, of course, that Achilles is about to 
attack Athena, but when he says itis better to obey the two goddesses 
on the general principle that the gods harken to those who obey 
them, it seems plausible to conclude that he is making a decision 
about what he thinks is better for him. Achilles, therefore, is not just 
being steamrolled by one who is more powerful, and in the course of 
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the poem he has a good track record of the gods harkening to him, 
for better or worse. 

Again, speaking at a general non-theoretical level, Achilles’s 
decision seems to fit comfortably within the wider schema of what 
most contemporary philosophers would emphasize as being 
characteristic of what traditionally has been called “free will.” First, 
Achilles seems to be the source of his own decision and, second, he 
appears to be in control of what he decides to do. So too, without 
invoking any sophisticated modal claims, it does not appear 
unreasonable to suppose that he might have done something else if 
he had so wished. This final claim is always complicated in poetic 
texts, of course, since as soon as a story is told or written down it 
takes on a particular sort of inevitability that appears to make the 
actions of characters unchangeable or fated. Rereading the Odyssey, 
we know that Penelope will pass her various tests and prove faithful 
to Odysseus. Penelope can now act in no other way, just as we can 
no longer be in suspense about whether Achilles might kill 
Agamemnon in the midst of their quarrel. But of course, there were 
other versions of Odysseus’s return in the Epic Cycle in which 
Penelope turns out to be more like Clytemnestra. She kills Odysseus 
and marries the head suitor, even without the kind of incentive 
Clytemnestra had to exact revenge for Agamemnon’s killing of 
Iphigenia. Scholars have suggested that Homer was both aware of 
these other versions and relying on the audience’s knowledge of 
them in his own telling. Such a possibility perhaps accounts, for 
example, for Homer’s depiction of Odysseus’s extreme caution with 
Penelope, his various tests, etc. A hypothetical audience hearing 
Homer’s version for the first time might not be completely sure about 
Penelope’s attitude towards Odysseus or what she might do on his 
return. Now, however, a faithful Penelope in the Odyssey has become 
proverbial and, in a sense, textually fated for us as readers. 

By the same token, it is important to remember that when 
examining Achilles’s decision to refrain from killing Agamemnon it 
is easy to be influenced by this seeming inevitability of actions 
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occurring in established literary texts. Other than having Athenas 
intervene at the very moment that Achilles is about to attack, 
however, there were any number of ways that Homer might have 
presented this confrontation. Some scholars argue that because the 
Iliad is a poetic text with its own particular conventions, it is a 
mistake to even introduce it into discussions of whether "Greeks" 
historically had a notion of free will. Such an argument is not without 
merit, but it is also the case that Homer casts such a long shadow 
over so many elements of Greek thought and culture— philosophy 
included—that it is hard to avoid coming to terms with his 
representations of decision making. It is equally difficult to avoid 
current scholarly assumptions about them and their corresponding 
influence on scholarship in ancient philosophy. 

To return to the question of whether Achilles’s decision fits 
within the larger schema of subsequent accounts of free will, a 
problem arises because each of the three aforementioned criteria— 
control over an action, being the source of one’s action, and being 
able to do otherwise—are not without their own difficulties. Each, 
indeed, becomes heavily contested as one begins to theoretically 
unravel the assumptions supporting them. Moreover, all three can 
be used to bolster different or conflicting conceptions of free will in 
relation to determinism. But, as a non-theoretical account of 
Achilles’s action, we might plausibly conclude that Homer depicts at 
a general level a decision that can be characterized as being in line 
with commonly accepted models of individual acts of free will, 
whatever precise theoretical explanation one later chooses in 
explaining them. Of course, I am not claiming that we can 
straightforwardly derive any explicit theoretical account of free will 
from this passage in Homer, or that he has or needs one, but it seems 
to me that if one were to believe the mewtot kathyogo, then nothing 
whatsoever like what I have just described actually happens when 
Achilles refrains from killing Agamemnon. Certainly, one powerful 


* Cf. Benjamin Sammons, Device and Composition in the Greek Epic Cycle (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2017) esp. chapter 6 for a telling analysis of the ways 
that epic poets used the gods as their narratives required. Homer brings the 
gods in and out of mortal affairs as needed in order to shape his stories; a 
powerful, elegant point often overlooked by intellectual historians. 
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assumption underlying the notion that Greek philosophers lacked a 
conception of free will is the claim that it was not available to them 
among the non-theoretical beliefs about human action that were part 
of their cultural experiences and tradition. Given the pervasive 
importance of Homer, the lack of such a notion in epic often becomes 
a key initial assumption in the overall argument that the Greeks 
lacked a notion of free will. 

When turning to the scholarship, those unfamiliar with such 
claims are likely to be in for a rude shock if they found my parsing 
of Achilles’s decision to be within the bounds of plausibility. Many 
scholars have argued that Achilles is not the source of his action, not 
in control of his decision, and not making a free choice between 
alternative courses of action. Let me begin with one of the most 
extreme and influential statements of this kind. Almost seventy-five 
years ago, Bruno Snell gave an account of what he took to be the 
development of Greek notions of the mind from their earliest 
beginnings in Homer.’ Shortly thereafter, E. R. Dodds introduced 
anthropological parallels and psychological categories into the study 
of Greek models of the mind,’ and in a famous review of that work, 
Friedrich Solmsen;? though critical, concluded that “(to) none of the 
subjects here treated can our response be quite the same as 
heretofore.” In a deep sense this was true, and one upshot of these 
scholars’ interventions was to make the kind of account I gave of 
Achilles’s interchange with Athena seem philologically and 
“scientifically” questionable, or even hopelessly naive. 

First, here is what Snell says: 


It should be noted especially that Homer does not know 
genuine personal decisions; even when a hero is shown 
pondering two alternatives the intervention of the gods 


7 Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind: The Greek Origins of European Thought, trans. 
T.G. Rosenmeyer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953). 

* Eric R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1951). 

? Friedrich Solmsen, “Review of Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational,” The American 
Journal of Philology 75:2 (1954): 196. 
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plays the key role. Mental and spiritual acts are due to the 
input of external factors, and man is the open target of a 
great many forces which impinge on him and penetrate his 
very core." 


This account, which Snell based upon a philological study of words 
used in the epic for physical organs, such as in the phrase kata 
poéva xai KATA Ovpóv (l. 193 above), holds that Homer had no 
conception of a unified self. This claim was further augmented and 
grounded by Dodds in then-current post-war anthropological 
theory. After surveying what he calls “psychic interventions” in 
Homer, Dodds concludes: 


..all departures from normal human behaviour whose 
causes are not immediately perceived, whether by the 
subjects' own consciousness or by the observation of others 
are ascribed to a supernatural agency [...]. This finding will 
not surprise the nonclassical anthropologist: he will at once 
produce copious parallels from Borneo or Central Africa. 
But it is surely odd to find this belief, this sense of daily 
dependence on the supernatural, firmly embedded in 
poems so "irreligious" as the Iliad and the Odyssey. And we 
may also ask ourselves why a people so civilized, clear- 
headed, and rational as the Ionians did not eliminate from 
their national epics these links with Borneo and the 
primitive past." 


Though it is hard today not to wince at the background ideological 
prejudices saturating Dodds’s argument,” the general view that we 
should avoid treating Homeric heroes as if they were 19 century 
British gentlemen was salutary in many areas of Classical studies. 
Unfortunately, with respect to our particular question, Dodds’s 
claims showed an anthropologist’s indifference to epic poetic 


? Snell, Discovery, 20. 

!! Dodds, The Greeks, 13. 

? These have been unmasked by Christos C. Evangeliou in a series of important 
works (see Murungi and Cherubin above), but continue to flourish in many 
areas of Classical scholarship, especially ancient philosophy. 
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conventions and too strong a reliance on vague and misleading 
cultural analogies and explanations. 

In the first instance, divine epiphanies in Homer are marked 
with special importance in the text because they depict mortals in the 
rare position of having immediate contact with gods, whose relations 
with them are normally veiled in obscurity. Gods’ appearances to 
mortals are certainly not regular features in most decision making in 
the epic; Homer’s heroes make all kinds of decisions in the poem 
entirely on their own. Moreover, whereas we the audience are given 
a special perspective on the gods’ various plans for mortals, the 
heroes themselves can only guess at divine intentions and actions.? 
Thus, when gods appear to mortal characters, it takes on a special 
significance both for them and for the action of the epic, and—not 
surprisingly within the context of Homer’s formal poetics—these 
revelations are structured by a set of carefully calibrated narrative 
demands, heroic hierarchies, and religious assumptions. 

In a seminal study, Daniel Turkeltaub has shown that the modes 
by which mortals are able to perceive the gods are carefully stratified 
and correspond to the different levels of importance enjoyed by 
individual heroes." He isolates five general modes of perception that 
characterize mortal interactions with the gods. As we might expect, 
Achilles, given his status as an hemitheos, stands apart both for the 
number and transparency of his experiences with the divine, and 
also, for instance, because of his ability to converse easily with gods 
such as his divine mother. Turkeltaub carefully charts the epiphanies 
in the Iliad, beginning with those lower levels of perception where 
the gods appear disguised and mortals only come to recognize their 
workings after they have left, often having been duped by them. 
Gods sometimes identify themselves to mortals, and at other times 
mortals are able to recognize their voices. Higher still are those 
epiphanies in which mortals are able to visually recognize gods on 
their own, as in the case of Achilles immediately recognizing Athena 
by sight when he turns to see who has grabbed his hair (ueta ò’ 


? F, Pfister, "Epiphanie," Realencyclopüdie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft IV 
(1924): 277-323, remains the most comprehensive study. 

" Daniel Turkeltaub, “Perceiving Iliadic Gods,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
v. 103 (2007): 51-81. 
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éeTEATLET, avtika Ò Eyvw IIaAAÓAó AOnvainv). Such visual 
recognitions occur only three times in the Iliad, the other two being 
Helen's recognition of Aphrodite (II. 3.396 ff.) and Aeneas's of Apollo 
(II. 17.333 ff.). All three instances occur at important narrative turning 
points in the poem and since Achilles, Helen, and Aeneas are 
hemitheoi, this suggests an ontological divide between them and the 
rest of the heroes. The highest kind of perception is when mortals 
recognize the gods as easily as they might a fellow mortal. In such 
cases, Homer does not specify how the recognition occurs. Though 
other heroes, notably Diomedes, experience this highest form of 
perception in great moments of battle excellence (aristeiai), when they 
are momentarily elevated to a kind of semi-divine status, Achilles is 
the only hero to enjoy such perception of the gods outside of an 
aristeia and without limitations of the sort that can present 
themselves to other heroes even in the midst of an aristeia. 

This cursory overview hardly does justice to the epic's complex 
system of indicating heroic status through the modes of its heroes' 
perception of the divine, but it does allow us to gain a sense of the 
wider context necessary for understanding Athena's intervention 
and its probable religious resonances from both a poetic and, as it 
were, larger anthropological perspective. That Athena appears to 
Achilles alone and to no one else (oic qauvopnévr| tcv ©’ &AAcv Ov 
tic OQATO) is for Dodds "a plain hint that she is the projection, the 
pictorial expression, of an inward monition which Achilles might 
have described by such a vague phrase as évémtvevoe qoeoi 
datuwv.” He continues 


...the inward monition, or sudden unaccountable feeling of 
power, or the sudden unaccountable loss of judgement, is 
the germ out of which the divine machinery developed. One 
result of transposing the event from the interior to the 
external world is that the vagueness is eliminated: the 
indeterminate daemon has to be made concrete as some 
particular personal god. In Iliad 1 he becomes Athena, the 
goddess. 


55 Dodds, The Greeks, 15. 
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I must admit to always having found this particular claim bizarre, 
given how busy Achilles’s psychological “projection” is elsewhere in 
the Iliad and also in the Odyssey, especially with Odysseus. Also, 
given that she is delivering a message from Hera about her mutual 
love for both Achilles and Agamemnon, a sudden inward monition 
on the part of Achilles embracing a shared affective status with 
Agamemnon strikes me as a rather unlikely projection. 

Likewise, given that Achilles addresses Athena and they have a 
conversation which he takes to be part of his normal experience, if 
this is really just an inner psychic episode, my sense—although I 
have no psychiatric training —is that this should be classified not so 
much as a projection, but as a schizophrenic hallucination, or 
perhaps some other kind of head trip. Granted, there was a time in 
the 1960s when scholars were keen to find traces of a Mycenaean 
mushroom cult at the root of many bronze age practices involving 
the gods, but I want to argue that we should understand the 
interchange between Achilles and Athena in a way categorically 
different from a psychic episode arising from something akin to 
those ancient Mycenaean practices. If I were on a battlefield and one 
of my fellow warriors pulled up short to start talking to something I 
couldn't see, I might be worried. But in the text of Homer, Achilles, 
even in his specialness, rarely gets to see what we the audience 
regularly see, that is, the Olympians, including Zeus himself, 
continually cavorting and conversing together. If Dodds were right, 
we would all somehow be regressing into our primitive past as we 
share Achilles's glimpses of the gods, which anyway cannot begin to 
hold a candle to all the episodes of regression we would be 
experiencing throughout the rest of the poem. In other words, it is 
rather absurd to read Homer's poem as if it were jottings in an 
anthropological notebook about everyday life, and Achilles’s 
experience in the poem as a suitable occasion for further 
ethnographical fieldwork." 


16 By way of a parallel, when the Ahe people in Borneo, for instance, go on 
headhunting expeditions they may carry trophy skulls for spirit assistance, but 
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When Dodds claimed that Athena is a psychic projection," in 
some ways he was merely giving a specific psychological twist to a 
very long tradition going back to antiquity of viewing Athena as a 
symbol of the inner triumph of Achilles’s reason over the impulsive 
wrath that first moves him to draw his sword. In Schelling’s terms, 
Athena “concretizes” the idea of prudential reason, and without 
going down the rabbit hole of theories of the symbol, such a view of 
Athena personifying the idea of reason also has the effect of turning 
the gods, among other things, into merely convenient literary 
devices. Some prominent philosophers, such as Bernard Williams'® 
and Alasdair MacIntyre,” have followed the tradition of Schelling 
and view Achilles’s choice as one based entirely on reasons and 
rational deliberation. Homer, however, describes Achilles churning 
over his choice katà PREVA kai KATA Ovuóv (1. 193), neither of which 
is solely rational. When he then obeys Athena we are not told that 
his decision is rooted in some separate rational feature of his 
psychological make-up, and one assumes that it too must be the 
result of the same kind of undifferentiated psychological mixture of 
rationality and emotion. At the very least, such a picture of decisions 
avoids the kind of difficult questions facing later philosophers about 


they do not believe they can communicate with them directly and they must 
rely on messages through such means as bird omens. In their stories, however, 
they regularly have spirit gods appear in person to help. Cf. Pascal Couderc & 
Kenneth Sillander, eds., Ancestors in Borneo Societies. Death, Transformation and 
Social Immortality (Copenhagen: Nordic Institute of Asian Studies Press, 2012), 
298-302. 

7 Warren Smith, "The Disguises of the Gods in the Iliad,” Numen 35 (1988), 169 ff., 
argues that although “it is unusual for a goddess to be visible only to one 
person in a group, the scene is actually only a variation on the more common 
motif that only those standing closest to the gods are aware of their identity.” 
More recently, Kathyrn Schultz, “Recognizing Epiphany: Exploring the Theme 
of Epiphany in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil” (Ph.D. thesis, 
Oxford University, 2018), 25 ff. has shown in much greater detail the various 
ways that Homer generically insures the privacy of Athena’s conversation with 
Achilles not only from others on the battlefield, but also the audience. 

* Bernard Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1993), 31 ff. 

Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (South Bend: Notre Dame 
University Press, 1988), 16. 
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how reason on its own can motivate and move an agent to act. It also 
makes it harder to see exactly what Athena is supposed to symbolize, 
but it cannot simply be some anachronistic conception of “reason.” 
Another recent theory has tried to flesh out a symbolic account 
of the divine with the so-called concept of “double determination” of 
gods and mortals. On this view, Athena is not just a symbol or 
Achilles’s psychological projection, but an autonomous character 
working in strict parallel with his own inner decisions. By means of 
this method, it is claimed, the poet allows us to see the workings of 
Achilles’ mind in an externalized form, while also maintaining the 
independent identity of the gods. One upshot of such a view is that 
it makes Achilles’s decision to back down entirely his own, but more 
fully represented by his interchange with Athena who, as an external 
agent, “causally ” mirrors his own inner monition. Such an account 
perhaps has the benefit of not reducing Athena to an entirely 
allegorical figure thereby eliminating her extra-textual religious 
significance, but it is not without its own considerable difficulties. 
Apart from the worries about the intelligibility of explanations based 
on this kind of causal overdetermination, such accounts still leave 
open a pressing question. In this particular instance, why would 
Achilles decide to suddenly back down on his own? What rational 
thought mirroring the suddenness and power of Athena grabbing 
him by the hair has occurred to him and leads him to restrain his fury 
at Agamemnon? Certainly, whatever it is, it is not immediately 
transparent to Achilles himself, since he asks Athena whether she has 
come to witness Agamemnon’s hybris and announces to her that 
Agamemnon will shortly lose his life. More problematic, Athena’s 
message comes from Hera, who despite having reared and nurtured 
Achilles’s mother, Thetis, (Il. 23.60), loves both heroes identically 
(&pipeo OUwWS Óvpi quA éovoó te knõouévy Te). It is hard to see how 
this framing of the message could in any way embody a sudden inner 
rational monition on the part of Achilles himself. To be sure, if gods 
operated purely at the level of symbol or allegory, a certain amount 
of leeway is perhaps to be expected and we should not look for all 
the elements of a symbol and what it symbolizes to fall smoothly into 
lockstep. But this kind of causal mismatch between the motives and 
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attitudes of the goddesses and Achilles certainly undercuts the 
coherence required for any ascription of double determination. 

Doubtless, there are particular narrative demands for Achilles to 
put back his sword, otherwise there would be no Iliad. Yet, if he were 
to kill Agamemnon, rescue Briseis, and sail back home with his 
Myrmidons and Patroclus, it is by no means clear that it would 
violate his ultimate rational and prudential interests—though it 
clearly would mark the end of the Iliad as we know it. Indeed, by 
backing down and acceding to the wishes of a Hera who loves 
Agamemnon equally, he assures not only Patroclus’s death, but also 
his own—something the gods must know, but cannot be entering his 
own calculations at this point. By the same token, it is hardly clear 
that the goddesses’ promise of three-fold gifts in the future reflects 
anything that would well up in Achilles’s own reckoning as he is 
about to attack Agamemnon. Although the notion of gifts has played 
a central role in much interpretation of the Iliad, Achilles makes no 
acknowledgment of them in his response to Athena and he would 
seem to be making his decision solely on the basis of heeding a divine 
request. For many, this is a controversial claim, but when Achilles 
heads off to recount the events of the quarrel to his mother (Il. 1. 364- 
412), he makes no mention of any promise of gifts. By the same token, 
there is no hint of a desire for future gifts in his request that his 
mother supplicate Zeus in order to exact revenge for the humiliation 
he has suffered; only a wish for Zeus to aid the Trojans and kill all 
the Achaeans.” Therefore, I would argue that Achilles’s sole 


? Anthropologists have introduced a whole side-industry of analyzing the nature of 
gift giving in the Iliad and have built larger interpretations of the poem upon 
various theories. These typically are driven by the shock they register when 
Achilles refuses Agamemnon's gifts in Book 9, which, in turn, has 
underwritten larger claims about such things as Achilles suffering an 
existential crisis over the nature of Homeric values. Unfortunately, these 
interpretations assume that Achilles is driven by a desire for gifts in the first 
place and then suffers a series of spiritual flip-flops. As far as I can tell, he is 
driven only by a desire to avenge himself against Agamemnon for his 
humiliation; even after Athena persuades him not to kill Agamemnon and 
promises him extra gifts, he makes no mention to Thetis of Athena's 
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motivation for re-sheathing his sword seems to be what he explicitly 
says it is once Athena appears to him: if one gives heed to the gods 
they will do so in turn. 

Interestingly, Achilles’s crucial final decision in the Iliad—the 
one that brings the poem’s narrative arc to its close—parallels in key 
ways both the circumstances and criteria of the initial decision that 
launches the narrative. In book 24, Achilles has been dragging the 
body of Hector behind his chariot for twelve days with no end in 
sight. At the level of mortals, the narrative seems to be facing a kind 
of Gordian knot since Achilles appears to lack the desire and 
resources to stop his grief for Patroclus and hatred for Hector, while 
no mortal dares to intervene?! The gods themselves step in, and by 
so doing solve the narrative impasse. They hold a council to discuss 
putting a stop to this unseemly spectacle. It concludes with Zeus 
summoning Thetis to convey the message to Achilles that the gods, 
including Zeus, are angry with him because of his wild madness in 
continuing to dishonor Hector's body. He must stop and allow a 
proper burial. After such a great narrative build up, and given the 
momentousness of the occasion, Achilles responds with what would 
seem to be incredibly laconic acquiescence: 


‘OS &rtowa PEQOL KAL VEKQÒV &youwo, eL dT] rcoóqoovi Ova 
OAvUTILOS avtóc AVOYEL.’ 


“Let the man appear who would bring the ransom and bear 
the body, if the Olympian himself in earnest bids.” (Iliad 24. 
139-40) 


appearance or promise. Moreover, he asks Thetis only to secure from Zeus the 
death of all the Achaeans (Iliad 1.408-12). See Phillip Mitsis “Achilles Polytropos 
and Odysseus as Suitor,” in Allusion, Authority, and Truth: Critical Perspectives 
on Greek Poetic and Rhetorical Praxis, eds. Phillip Mitsis and Christos Tsagalis, 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 51-76. 

?' For a stimulating discussion of orge and lupe in Achilles's response see David 
Konstan, “Affect and emotion in Greek literature,” Oxford Handbooks Online 
(2015) DOI 10.1093/oxfordhb/9780199935390.013.41. 
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This time, Achilles faces the demand of an angry Zeus and there 
seem to be no polite alternatives offered, as there had been with 
Athena’s intervention. Nevertheless, some scholars of what I would 
call the “British sentimentalist school” have argued that what we see 
in Achilles’s acquiescence to the message delivered by Thetis is a 
hard-won inner realization of the uselessness of his grief, along with 
a new recognition of our common humanity. This consoling vision, 
it is claimed, is further articulated and amplified in the ensuing 
scenes with Priam.” Exactly how one might work out the details of 
double determination between Achilles’s muted response in this 
passage and the directive resulting from the heated debate and 
decision we witness among the gods, however, should tax the 
imaginations of even the most ingenious critics who espouse this 
theory. Also, there seems to be not even the slightest adumbration of 
a spiritual flip-flop on Achilles’s part in any of his words or deeds 
leading up to Thetis’s message, and we might think that one 
important interpretive avenue is to understand why the gods have 
to independently intervene among mortals to restore a modicum of 
religious propriety towards the bodies of the dead, especially in the 
light of the opening threat of the proem.” 

It will perhaps prove more fruitful to move on from an account 
whose causality is unintelligible theoretically and ultimately 
unworkable practically. Achilles's decisions not to kill Agamemnon 
and to stop desecrating the body of Hector are not best understood 
as based on hidden inner psychic motions somehow writ large in the 
appearance of a god or their wider actions. Rather, Achilles's two 
crucial decisions are made in the face of external intervention from 
gods whose goals are different— perhaps even at cross-purposes— 
from his own, and whose actions, therefore, require different 


? C. W. MacLeod (ed.), Homer: Iliad, Book XXIV (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press 1982), passim. Whatever one wants to make of Achilles's and Priam's 
respective new understandings of each other, it should be remembered that as 
soon as Priam shows scruples about dining with the man who killed his son 
and hesitates, Achilles threatens to kill him and points out how he had 
welcomed him with false rhetorical flattery. 

3 unvev cede Ved TInAniadew Axurjoc/ ovAouévny, f] nvoC Axouotc &Aye' £Onke,/ 
ToAAas à  iqO(povc WuxXac Aldi rcootoeapev/ rjocxv, AVTOUCE dé EAWOLA TEDYXE 
kUveootv/ oiwvoloí te nO, Atos 5’ &veAeí(exo BOUAN, .... 
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explanations. In a deep sense, what we see is what we get. Achilles 
is about to kill Agamemnon, then changes his mind when confronted 
by Athena telling him that Hera wishes him to stop. When he avers 
that it is better to obey the gods and then desists, the explanation is 
one based on the value Achilles places on accommodation to divine 
wishes. At the close of the poem, his grief is unceasing and he is 
dragging Hector’s body with no end in sight. The gods tell him to 
stop and he stops. We need neither inner projections nor symbolism 
and double determination to explain these actions, nor do we need 
to posit inner motivations that are in lockstep with divine actions. 
Now that we have returned Achilles’s psychology and decision 
making to him and the gods’ separate agency to them, we can 
understand Achilles’s decision in the light of that separation. 
Although Homer does not ascribe this decision to particular faculties 
such as “reason” or the “will,” Achilles’s choice to put his sword back 
and not attack Agamemnon nonetheless seems to be securely within 
his own control and he seems to be the source of this choice in a way 
that suggests it is misleading to claim that Homer, in Snell’s phrase, 
does not know genuine personal decisions. I think we are therefore 
justified in leaving aside the claims of the me@tot Katryyoeot about 
the range and nature of pre-theoretical conceptions of human 
decision among the Greeks and can now turn to the question of 
whether Greek philosophers gave theoretical underpinnings to this 
picture of free human action. 


Free Will in Greek Philosophy? 

In approaching what is obviously a complicated and in many 
ways unwieldy question, what I propose to do is to focus on a few 
representative instances of Greek philosophical arguments that 
defend, in more complex theoretical ways, three of the broad criteria 
we saw at work in Achilles's decision, i.e. control over one's action, 
being the source of one's action, and having a choice between 
alternative possibilities. From these contexts, we might hope to see if 
more specific theoretical notions of "free will" emerge. To get our 
bearings, it might be helpful to begin with the influential discussion 
of Albrecht Dihle, who claims that the notion of a ^will" did not make 
an appearance among Greek philosophers at all, but for the first time 
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in the writings of Augustine.“ Beginning with what was a 
longstanding and widespread—but, to my mind, unfortunately 
overly simple—contrast, he argues that the Greeks were strict 
“intellectualists,” 
thinking arose because of the conception of a monotheistic God who 
wills creation into existence out of nothing. For Dihle, Greek thought 
possesses no equivalent conception of divinity and thus, no 


whereas in the Hebrew worldview “voluntarist” 


corresponding idea of a human faculty of will or of volition that is 
neither “the result of an act of cognition nor an irrational affective 
impulse.” The first philosophical formulation of “pure” or "sheer" 
volition, he argues, is to be found in Augustine, who rooted his 
account in the Biblical belief that man was created in the likeness of 
the Creator God.” Augustine’s fundamental innovation, Dihle 
claims, was to apply notions of imitatio dei that he found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Gospels to human voluntas. Hence, by 
attempting to articulate what he took to be a necessary likeness 
between divine and human will, he came to develop a new notion of 
a free will that is prior to and independent of cognition, while 
separate from sensual or irrational impulses. The kind of intense 
introspective examination of memory, will, time, emotions, etc. 
exemplified in the Confessions, for instance, shows the centrality of 
the role of the Judeo-Christian imago dei in Augustine’s formulation 
of this new conception of a will that is utterly unfettered and, as in 
later medieval thought, in some sense “infinitely free.” 

Those who study the history of philosophy can hardly be 
unaware of the influence of Augustine’s conception of the will 
among not only medieval Christian philosophers, but also on the 
whole course of early modern and subsequent philosophy. To take a 
particularly influential example, Ockham gives voice to this strand 
of voluntarist thinking in succinct form: 


^ Albrecht Dihle, The Theory of the Will in Classical Antiquity (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1982). 

?5 Dihle, Theory of Will, 101. 

6 Dihle, Theory of Will, 124. 
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The [human] will is freely able to will something and not 
will it [...] to deny every agent this capability for both 
alternatives alike is to destroy all praise and blame, all 
counsel and deliberation, and all freedom of the will 
(libertatem voluntatis). And then a man will be no more free 
by his will than an ass by his sensual appetite.”” 


Here we can see a theoretical insistence on one aspect that seemed to 
characterize Achilles's choice, the idea that he was free to choose 
between alternatives. But, of course, once one gets entangled in 
philosophical complexities, problems immediately arise. For 
instance, Ockham's contrast between an unfettered will and the 
sensual appetite of an ass might lead us to wonder whether, like 
Buridan's ass, which finds itself trapped endlessly between the 
sensual attractions of two equal bales of hay, our will might find itself 
similarly paralyzed between equal alternatives.” This is just one of 
many potential objections reflecting a more basic worry about the 
extent to which any of the choices proceeding from such libertas can 
be rational and in our control, reflect previous states of our character 
and choices, or ultimately be intelligible to ourselves and others. 
Certainly, the Will of God, which in Augustine's view the human 
will is meant to imitate, is manifestly inscrutable and, in this telling, 
precedes cognition. Are our voluntary lives and the moral 
conventions that ultimately flow from them to be similarly shrouded 
in such mystery? Critics object that such a "sheer volitional" view of 
the will that Dihle identifies with "freedom of the will" is 
unintelligible, and it is therefore both misleading and unproductive 
to structure any kind of historical examination around. From the 


27 Guillelmi de Ockham, Opera Philosophica, v. 3, eds. L.G. Gal and S. Brown (St. 
Bonaventure, NY: Inst. Franciscanum Univ. S. Bonaventurae, 1974), 321. 

2 The Franciscan friar Jean Buridan, in fact, never used this famous example 
regularly attributed to him and the paradox goes back to antiquity. In On the 
Heavens (295b), Aristotle uses it in the context of disputing sophistic claims 
about the equilibrium of physical forces: "of a man, though exceedingly 
hungry and, thirsty, and both equally, yet being placed equidistant between 
food and drink, must necessarily remain where he is." (trans. L Stocks and H. 
H. Joachim, modified). It appears in the context of free will first in al-Ghazali 
and Averroes. 
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perspective of such critics, if the Greeks never formulated such a 
view of the will, all the more power to them. They were therefore 
saved from the kinds of blind alleys that medieval thinkers 
wandered around in for so many centuries because of their sacred 
texts and Augustine. 

In any case, several prominent philosophers took up Dihle’s 
general view and ran with it. Although holding deeply differing, 
even antagonistic, positions generally, philosophers as dissimilar as 
MacIntyre, Darwall, Foucault, Habermas, and Schneewind all agreed 
in postulating a radical discontinuity between Greek and subsequent 
conceptions of the will. MacIntyre, for instance, claims that there is 
“no conceptual space” in any ancient pre-Christian author for the 
notion of will,” thus lumping literary and philosophical texts in the 
same basket. A few less visible and monologic voices have raised 
doubts, however, or at least have suggested that some further 
clarifications are in order. Charles Kahn, for instance, helpfully 
distinguished Dihle’s theologically-grounded view of free will from 
other conceptions, and he also focused attention on the Greco-Roman 
linguistic context.? From the time of Cicero, Roman writers had used 
the term voluntas in ways that seemed to correspond to at least some 
conceptions of free will, and they were certainly perceived to be 
doing so by subsequent philosophers. One question that therefore 
arises is how much of what Dihle identified as new in Augustine was 
actually something lurking in the earlier linguistic transformations 
of Greek philosophical doctrines into their Latin counterparts?! and 
thus more verbal than conceptual. Kahn, moreover, suggested that 
several key ingredients in non-Christian conceptions of free will 
could be traced to Seneca and Epictetus, the latter perhaps borrowing 


? A. C. MacIntyre, Three Rival Versions of Moral Enquiry (South Bend: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1990), 111. 

? C. H. Kahn, “Discovering the Will: From Aristotle to Augustine," in The Question 
of "Eclecticism": Studies in Later Greek Philosophy, eds. A. A. Long and J. Dillon, 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 235-260. 

3! Carlos Levy, "Du grec au latin," in Le discours philosophique, ed. J.-F. Mattéi (Paris: 
Press Universitaires de Paris, 1998),1145-1152. 
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from his Latin-speaking predecessor. Key among them was a 
heightened sense of introspective consciousness understood in 
volitional terms and consequently expressed in “voluntas.” Such a 
view corresponds to one common later understanding of the will as 
an inner mental event that proceeds or accompanies our actions; 
though this is a view that has come in for many misadventures 
among philosophers and neuropsychologists since Wittgenstein. In 
any case, Kahn points to a heightened emphasis on the inner life 
generally among post-classical Greek philosophers, and, as a 
consequence, the growing emergence of a notion of volition as a 
species of internal subjective consciousness. 

By the same token, one can also blur the waters of Dihle's 
historical account by asking whether such a view of Augustine's 
originality neglects the influence on his thinking of the Stoic elements 
noted by Kahn,* as well as of Platonism and especially Plotinus, 
who, by some lights, originated such a view of the will in Ennead 6.8. 
Plotinus’s arguments raise important and difficult historical 
questions that partially depend, for instance, on how one 
understands his conception of the internal movements of the soul — 
which he distinguishes from heteronomous influences — and 
whether they are more or less equivalent to the kinds of rational 
desires described by Aristotle, or something independent and new 
in the manner of Augustine.* But since I am loath to jump into these 
treacherous waters under the learned eye of this volume's honorand, 
I will turn to the Stoics and the influential discussion by Michael 
Frede, who argues that we can find the origins of a conception of free 
will in Epictetus. Although I disagree with Frede's claim that 
Epictetus can take credit for getting there first, my goal is not so 
much to pinpoint origins and hand out ribbons, but instead to 
expand the range of conceptions of free will beyond Dihle's and 
Frede's "sheer volition" view, and also to widen their historical story, 


? For an overview, see Alfred Miele, Effective Intentions: The Power of Conscious Will 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

5 R. A. Gauthier, Aristote: l'éthique à Nicomaque (Louvain: Peeters, 1970), 259, argues 
that no element in Augustine's view is not already found in Stoicism. 

* These are taken up in detail by Ursula Coope, Freedom and Responsibility in 
Neoplatonist Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020). 
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which focusses too narrowly, I think, on Augustine’s account and his 
particular influences. For instance, Epicurus drops out of both their 
accounts, whereas, in my view, his non-providential materialist 
theory actually provides more fertile ground for a theory of free will 
than the kinds of theological frameworks that structure Stoic and 
Christian thought. But before taking up this question, let us turn to 
Frede’s claims about the origins of a concept of free will in Epictetus. 

At first glance, it might seem rather an uphill battle to locate the 
origins of free will among the Stoics, especially a conception of free 
will that, as Frede argues, prefigures Augustine’s in its major claims. 
Apart from their providential determinism, which holds that all our 
actions are a part of a divinely determined plan, the Stoics also hold 
a radically unified view of the psyche. Unlike Plato and Aristotle 
(and Augustine), who isolate separate elements in the soul that lead 
to irrational actions which Aristotle, at least, could describe as being 
hekousion (voluntary), in Stoicism the soul is held to be an entirely 
rational unity. Hence our passions are not the product of 
independent irrational elements in our soul, but merely to be 
identified with incorrect beliefs. Given these two central Stoic 
doctrines, one might wonder how Epictetus, insofar as he remains a 
Stoic, could come to the notion of a will being free and somehow 
separate from or prior to rational cognition in a way that prefigures 
Augustine. 

Frede attempts to show that, despite these obvious hurdles, 
Epictetus does precisely this. His argument proceeds by giving 
particular emphasis to Kahn’s claim about Epictetus’s heightened 
sense of introspective consciousness and its connection to volition; 
though he passes over Kahn’s emphasis on the Greco-Roman 
linguistic context and possible influence of Seneca. He also makes 
clear that he is talking about a highly specific and technical notion of 
free will that arose and developed strictly within a closed structure 


5 Given the extent of Epicurean influence on Seneca, this also has the effect of 
effacing Lucretian and Epicurean arguments about voluntas from Frede's 
developmental picture. But in any case, it seems clear that Seneca's uses of 
voluntas and velle do not amount to a separate faculty in the manner of 
Augustine, see Brad Inwood, Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 323. 
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of philosophical concerns. As a consequence, he feels that he can 
dismiss the idea that the Greeks could have had a concept of free will 
before Epictetus since they did not have this particular technical 
concept—one that Epictetus expressed for the first time in what had 
become by his time a rather old-fashioned word, “prohairesis,” 
translated by Frede as “will.” Much of this strikes me as rather 
questionable methodologically, from the quasi-Hegelian notion of 
the internal hermetic development of philosophical ideas toward a 
particular end, to the assumption that philosophical discourse and 
terminology are somehow sealed off from “the plain man’s” beliefs 
and speech, which actually seems to be more a feature of 
contemporary philosophical discourse than ancient philosophical 
investigation, especially where ethics and questions of practical 
action are concerned. More dubious, I think, is Frede's apparent 
assumption that concepts are some kind of mental particulars or 
word-like entities in a language of thought, rather than, say, as 
Dummett?” and others have argued, abilities peculiar to cognitive 
agents —even fictional ones such as Achilles's. 

In any case, let us turn to Frede's more particular claim about 
Epictetus and how he comes to express a new concept of free will 
with the word prohairesis. One initial hurdle in accepting this claim is 
that Epictetus seems to use prohairesis interchangeably with other 
words such as thelein, boulesthai and autoexousion,? which seem to 
inhabit the same semantic territory. By the same token, prohairesis 
encompasses a range of meanings in Epictetus that overlaps with 
both “plain beliefs" and technical Stoic terminology, not all of which 
“will.” This has led a number of 
scholars to view prohairesis in the wider sense of what in common 


can plausibly be translated as 


% See the subtle and detailed historical account of Emidio Spinelli and Francesco 
Verde, "Alle radici del libero arbitrio? Aporie e soluzioni nelle filosofie 
ellenistiche" in their Libero Arbitrio, (Rome: Carocci, 2014), 71-87. 

37 Michael Dummett, Seas of Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

** Barbara Cassin, Dictionary of Untranslatables: A Philosophical Lexicon (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 2017), 354 ff. Cf. A. Volke, L'idée de volonté dans le 
stoicisme. [1. éd.] (Paris: Press Universitaires de Paris, 1973). 
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parlance meant something more like “overall lifestyle choice.” 
Others identify it directly with one's character or self.? At the same 
time, Epictetus in some places (e.g. Diss. 3.5) seems to move freely 
between prohairesis and the ruling part of the soul (hegemonikon) in a 
way that suggests considerable overlap. So it is unclear whether it is 
at all plausible to think we could tie whatever Epictetus's "concept" 
of free will is to one particular word, even if we thought that doing 
so would be sufficient to capture a concept. 

Rather than trying to sort out all of the elements in Epictetus's 
linguistic arsenal that might correspond to Frede's particular 
"concept" of free will, however, I want to focus on what I take to be 
the most important false step in his account— not only because it 
makes such a linguistic hunt unnecessary, but also because it raises 
a key question in thinking about what it means to say that the will is 
free. Also, I think it is the source of much of the confusion 
surrounding positive and negative responses to the question of free 
will among the Greeks. Locke, for instance, thought that the question 
of whether the will is free, if understood literally, "is altogether 
improper."^ This is because we need to distinguish the question of 
whether the will is free from the question of whether the soul or mind 
is free with respect to willing. This point is in many ways a simple 
one, but it is often blurred in discussions. In Locke's particular terms, 
"Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring; but to the 
Person having the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as 
the Mind shall chuse or direct."* The will itself is a power either to 
put into execution the consideration of one idea over another, or to 
put into motion the rest of one's body. But the question of whether 


*? Cf. Richard Sorabji, Self: Ancient and Modern Insights about Individuality, Life, and 
Death (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006) and Christopher Gill, The 
Structured Self in Hellenistic and Roman Thought (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2006). Sorabji gives a more subjectivist account of the self, Gill a more 
strictly objectivist one. The truth is that in their long-standing debate they both 
over-emphasize different sides of what the Stoics take to be obvious: that we 
have subjective inner lives, but must follow objective principles. 

? John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding I Ch. 2 “Of Power" sec. 14. 

^! Locke, Essay, sec. 10. 
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one power has another power is “a Question at first sight too grosly 
absurd to make a Dispute or need an Answer.” He also argues that 
the question of whether the will is free presupposes it to be a 
substance rather than a power, and therefore makes no more sense 
than the question of whether a man's "Sleep be Swift, or his Vertue 
square." ^ 

To suppose that the will is free, therefore, is strictly speaking to 
make a category mistake. Individuals are free, not their wills, which 
depend on the direction of their minds. Did Epictetus make such a 
category mistake? I think not, but Frede with his many loose 
paraphrases of Epictetus's position continually attributes such a 
view to him and treats the will not as a power, but as an entity. For 
instance, he writes 


What is it to be free? Epictetus explains again and again that 
this is a matter of the will's not being prevented from 
making the choices it sees fit to make, of its being impossible 
to force it to make any choice other than it would want to 
make.^ 


But if we turn to Epictetus's Greek, we see that he in no way reifies 
the will as an entity that has the power to make the choices it sees fit 
in the manner of, say, Augustine and in the way that Locke censures. 
If we look closely at any of the citations in defense of Frede's claim 
(Diss. 1.12.9; 1.4.18; 3.5.7.), this becomes abundantly clear. Take, for 
example, Epictetus's description of the role of prohairesis in making 
moral progress: 

TOU OÙV TIQOKOTIN; El tic ocv ATLOOTAS t&v EKTOS ETL TV 

TIQOALQEOLV ETEOTEATITAL TI]V AUTOL, TAUTNV EEEQYACEO- 

OAL kal EKTIOVELV, WOTE OVULPWVOV ATIOTEAETAL TH PUTEL 

viNAnv éAevOéQav AKwWAUVTOV AVEUNÓÖIOTOV TLLOTT]V 

aiónuova; 


? Locke, Essay, sec. 16. 
4 Locke, Essay, sec. 14. 
4 Frede, A Free Will, 76. 
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Where then is progress? If any of you, withdrawing himself 
from externals, turns to his own prohairesis to work on it and 
to improve it by labour, so as to make it conformable to 
nature, elevated, free, unrestrained, unimpeded, faithful, 
modest.... (Diss. 1.4.18)* 


Epictetus here characterizes prohairesis as a something that an 
individual works on or cultivates (£&eoyáCeoOau). Elsewhere in his 
discussion, Frede describes the will as an ability or disposition, 
which is fine as far as it goes, but the important question is an ability 
or disposition of what or of whom? 

Prohairesis is not merely a free-floating ability or disposition. 
Clearly, for Epictetus it is an ability exercised and worked on by an 
individual, and in technical Stoic terms, individuals are to be 
identified with their logike psyche or hegemonikon, which is entirely 
rational. Thus, if prohairesis is a disposition or ability of our reason, it 
is hard to see how it can be a separate or prior non-cognitive element 
in the Stoic psyche that serves a harbinger of Augustine's "pure 
volition,” even though Frede also finds in Stoicism a conception of 
the “purity of the will,” which he identifies with a will "that can 
make choices" in imitation of God, which closely prefigures 
Augustine. But all this trades on a mere equivocation. Stoic 
prohairesis can be "pure" in the sense of being aimed at the right 
objective moral principles, but it is not pure in Augustine's sense of 
"pure" volition. For Epictetus, the will itself does not make choices; 
we make rational choices by exercising our prohairesis. 

Frede, again very loosely paraphrasing, cites the following 
passage as evidence that "Epictetus claims that he wishes it to be his 
main concern, up to the very last moment of his life, that his will be 
free 


uol uév yàg KaTaAANnPOHVat yévowo uróevóc &AAov 
ETULUEAOVHEVH T] THS rtooauoécece TNS ENG, tv’ ama Orc, 
tv’ ak@Avtoc, tv’ avavayKaotos, ív’ EAEVOEQOG. 


^5 This and all other translations of Epictetus are from William Abbott Oldfather, 
Epictetus: Discourses (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925). 

46 Frede, A Free Will, 88. 

47 Frede, A Free Will, 76. 
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For I wish to be surprised by disease or death when I am 
looking after nothing else than my own will, that I may be 
free from perturbation, that I may be free from hindrance, 
free from compulsion, and in a state of liberty. Diss. 3.5.7 


Epictetus here says nothing about his main concern being that his 
will be free. He wishes to be overtaken by disease or death when he 
is looking after only his own prohairesis, so that he can be free. This is 
not to say that the Stoics could not have had an account of freedom 
of volition in the Lockean sense. Indeed, Locke seems to have taken 
over the stoic view that our personal liberty ultimately depends on 
our ability to grant or withhold assent, and this ability is an ability of 
reason. For Locke, and perhaps for the Stoics—at least to the extent 
that volition can be identified with prohairesis—volition proper 
ensues upon reason’s assent. But it is not a separate entity that 
exercises powers of sheer volition on its own. 


Epicurean Free Will 

At this point, it will be useful to make one last stop on our 
whirlwind tour and look at the Epicurean theory, since questions 
about the relation of reason and volition emerge more clearly there, 
and for those keeping score about origins, it is fairly clear that the 
Epicureans were first in the specific sense of analyzing volition as a 
separate event—one different from mere desire and not reducible to 
cognition. There are, I think, two crucial differences inflecting 
Epicurean discussions that helped to make questions about free will 
per se, if not easier, at least less murky. 

One deep difference is that, for Augustine, the human will is no 
longer free after Adam’s original sin because we have all become 
enslaved to sin. We can come to freely choose something only in 
those instances, not in our own control, when we are liberated by 
God’s grace from our passions and sin. As described by Augustine 
in his famous conversion scene in the Confessions (8.12), our freedom 
depends entirely on our faith in Christ and is a gift of God’s grace. 
Our conversion, however, is not directly in our power and our will 
remains otherwise in sin’s thrall. Dihle’s notion of an unencumbered 
will that precedes cognition is thus more problematic when viewed 
in this larger theological context since, on further reflection, the 
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analogy between human and divine will turns out to be far too 
tenuous, which should not be surprising given the yawning gulf 
between God and his creation. For the Stoics, too, all but the sapiens 
are enslaved by the passions, and an act of free will is as rare as the 
appearance of a sage, whose appearance is rarer than that of the 
Ethiopian phoenix. Only the sage acts freely and does so by assenting 
to the objective moral laws and rules of nature. This is not a matter 
of individual choice or of personal preference in the sense that a sage 
shapes these laws personally or they are the individual outcome of a 
personal creative choice or vision. Freedom consists in following the 
divine law to perfection. Moreover, for both Augustine and the 
Stoics, we live in a world utterly determined by divine will or reason 
and our inner states are in the deepest sense bound up with volitions 
and goals that are greater than our own. 

For the Epicureans, on the contrary, there is nothing that 
corresponds either to divine reason or will governing the material 
world of atoms and void, and our choices cannot be seen as part of 
the larger teleological workings of the universe. According to 
Epicurus, the gods exist but they have no interest in human affairs 
and certainly do not interfere directly in our inner lives or decisions. 
Thus, when Epicureans think of themselves making choices in the 
world, they have no alternative but to view themselves as solitary 
individuals making choices against the backdrop of an indifferent 
material world. For those who don’t relish someone looking over 
their shoulders or, even worse, reaching deep down into their 
psyches, the cold indifference of the Epicurean universe can appear 
refreshingly liberating. To be sure, the Epicureans are materialists 
and still have to worry about our agency in relation to the blind 
motions of atoms in the material word of which it is a part. But 
questions of human agency begin on a sure footing that is healthily 
separate from the workings of the external world in a way not 
available to the Stoics or to Augustine. We don’t have to worry about 
what God’s will or divine providence might be doing to or through 
us. We—all of us and not only sages— just have to figure out what 
we want, and we can do so without bumping up against the larger 
divine goals and desires that somehow permeate us on the Stoic or 
Augustinian view. Epicurus’s materialist outlook was anathema to 
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Augustine, of course, and it also stands aslant to such histories as 
Dihle’s and Frede’s that see Augustine’s view as the teleological goal 
that Greek philosophical accounts were evolving towards. But 
Epicurus’s materialism had its own powerful influence in the early 
modern period and on subsequent accounts of free will, and it 
arguably provided thinkers with both a context and the means for 
sorting out the notion of volition in a way that brought into clearer 
focus the question of our freedom in making decisions. 

Scholars are divided over the ultimate answer that Epicureans 
gave about the exact status of voluntary action, but two of the major 
interpretive strands are instructive because they clarify a tension we 
see at work in Frede’s discussion. They also overlap with two 
longstanding views of free will: human will as a form of “sheer 
volition” or, instead, as a distinct element in human decisions, but 
one dependent on the mind and reason. These two possible readings 
of the Epicurean theory can be illustrated in two passages from 
Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura. We can begin with passage in DRN 4 
that gives the outlines of Epicurus’s account of voluntary action. To 
set the argumentative context, in the midst of giving material 
explanations of a series of human functions such as thirst, 
perspiration, sex, etc, Lucretius turns his attention to the 
mechanisms of voluntary movements, in this case, walking: 


Nunc qui fiat uti passus proferre queamus, cum volumus, 
quareque datum sit membra movere et quae res tantum hoc 
oneris protrudere nostri corporis insuerit, dicam: tu percipe 
dicta. dico animo nostro primum simulacra meandi 
accidere atque animum pulsare, ut diximus ante. inde 
voluntas fit; neque enim facere incipit ullam rem quisquam, 
quam mens providit quid velit ante. id quod providet, illius 
rei constat imago, ergo animus cum sese ita commovet ut 
velit ire inque gredi, ferit extemplo quae in corpore toto per 
membra atque artus animai dissita vis est; et facilest factu, 
quoniam coniuncta tenetur. inde ea proporro corpus ferit, 
atque ita tota paulatim moles protruditur atque movetur. 


Now I shall tell you —and mark what I say —how it comes 
about that we can take steps forward when we want, by 
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what means it is given to us to move our limbs, and what it 
is that regularly pushes forward this great bulk of our body. 
First let me say that the images of walking impinge on our 
mind (animo) and strike our mind (animum), as I explained 
earlier. From this point, volition (voluntas) occurs. For no 
one begins any course of action before the mind (mens) had 
considered in advance what it wants to do first. And an 
image of that thing exists of whatever it considers in 
advance, so when the mind (animus) stirs itself to want to go 
forward, it immediately strikes the power of the soul 
(animae) distributed all over the body throughout the limbs 
and frame; and this is easily done, because it is held 
conjoined with it. Then it (i.e. anima/soul) in turn strikes the 
body, and thus gradually the whole bulk is pushed on and 
moves forward. (DRN 4. 877-891)'5 


Images, in this case of walking, strike the mind. As a result, the 
mind sets itself in motion in accordance with the image, or more 
precisely, the mind sets in motion voluntas after it considers in 
advance what it wants first (quid velit ante) so as to move the body 
forward. This passage supports the view that volitions to act are fully 
determined by the mind of an individual. As a result, it has often 
been at the center of a larger dispute about the extent to which 
Epicureans have an indeterminist or determinist view of action 
overall. 

Some scholars have suggested that Lucretius's account can be 
assimilated to Aristotle's determinist view of voluntary action. 
David Furley, for instance, attempted to bolster such a claim by 
placing Epicurean views in a general Aristotelian framework in 
which actions are held to be voluntary just so long as they causally 
flow from an agent's prior character. The passage itself, however, 
says nothing about dispositions, fixed characters, prior causal 


4 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 4.877-89, translation by A. A. Long and David Sedley, 
The Hellenistic Philosophers v. 1. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), sec. 14E (modified). 

? D. Furley, Two Studies in the Greek Atomists (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1967). 
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history, or other Aristotelian concerns. Moreover, there are reasons 
external to this passage for thinking that Epicureans do not hold any 
of these Aristotelian tenets. For instance, at DRN 3.320 Lucretius 
argues that no matter the nature of one’s inherited inner 
psychological make-up, by means of ratio one can come to live a life 
worthy of the gods. That is, one can change whether one is naturally 
inclined to be angry or fearful and the habits that have arisen from 
these initial natural endowments. As opposed to the Aristotelian 
view, this is strictly in keeping with Epicurean rationalism about 
human action and also with their often-repeated claim that 
individuals, no matter their present condition, can at any instant 
respond to reasons and to rational argument and transform their 
lives. 

Be that as it may, all this passage explicitly says is that once the 
mind is struck by an external image, it sets the body in motion by 
means of voluntas. Furley is right that voluntas seems to causally 
depend on the mind in a way that corresponds to the way desire 
depends on reason in Aristotle. Lucretius, however, seems to be 
talking about something other than simple desire. His account is 
compatible with any number of views about the voluntary and our 
freedom, especially since elsewhere he offers a detailed account of 
how the mind itself is freely able to select from a welter of images 
that move it to action. At the same time, until we know whether 
Epicureans think that the mind is causally determined by the images 
it receives, as in some strands of Stoicism, it is not clear whether they 
are ultimately committed to a determinist or indeterminist account 
of human freedom. Nevertheless, it seems clear in this passage that 
voluntas is not a faculty of sheer volition or in any way independent 
of cognition. 

In turning to our second passage, however, things become more 
controversial. Here Lucretius is discussing atomic motions and 
explaining why atoms that are falling downwards do not make 
sideways movements, but instead the tiniest clinamen (turning aside, 
swerve). Lucretius then makes the following argument linking what 
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has come to be called “the swerve” to our free will or volition (libera 
voluntas):°° 


Denique si semper motu conectitur omnis. et vetere exoritur 
«motus» novus ordine certo nec declinando faciunt 
primordia motus principium quoddam, quod fati foedera 
rumpat, ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur, libera per 
terras unde haec animantibus exstat, unde est haec, inquam, 
fatis avolsa voluntas, per quam progredimur quo ducit 
quemque voluptas, declinamus item motus nec tempore 
certo nec regione loci certa, sed ubi ipsa tulit mens? nam 
dubio procul his rebus sua cuique voluntas principium dat 
et hinc motus per membra rigantur . . . ut videas initum 
motus a corde creari. ex animique voluntate id procedere 
primum, inde dari porro per totum corpus et artus [. . .] 
quare in seminibus quoque idem fateare necessest, esse 
aliam praeter plagas et pondera causam motibus, unde haec 
est nobis innata potestas, de nihilo quoniam fieri nihil posse 
videmus. pondus enim prohibet ne plagis omnia fiant 
externa quasi vi; sed ne res ipsa necessum intestinum 
habeat cunctis in rebus agendis et devicta quasi cogatur 
ferre patique, id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum nec 
regione loci certa nec tempore certo. 


Moreover, if all motion is always linked, and new motion 
arises out of old in fixed order, and atoms do not by 
changing direction make some beginning of motion that 
breaks the decrees of fate, so that cause should not follow 
cause from infinity, from where does this free (volition) 


* We do not have Epicurus's discussion of the swerve, but scholars are confident in 
attributing the theory to him because of the wealth of reports in antiquity that 
do. Nor do we have the language that Lucretius took himself to be translating 
with the word "voluntas." This has raised for some the question of whether, as 
Kahn suggests, the conception of will is something that arose partially in the 
the translation from Greek to Latin. In some ways, this would be ironic in 
Lucretius's case because he complains about the poverty (egestas) of Latin for 
capturing the subtleties of Greek philosophy. It is fairly clear that mens 
translates dianoia. For the possible Greek locutions that Lucretius might be 
attempting to capture with voluntas see note 36 above. 
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exist for animals throughout the world, from where, I say, 
this (free) volition (voluntas) by which we proceed wherever 
pleasure leads each of us, and likewise change the direction 
of our motions at no fixed time or fixed region of space, but 
wherever the mind (mens) itself carries us? For without 
doubt it is volition (voluntas) of each of us that in these 
things gives a beginning, and hence motions are spread 
through the limbs [. . .] (269). Thus you may see that the 
beginning of motion is created from the heart* (*where the 
mind is located) and proceeds initially from the volition 
from the mind (animi), and from there is spread further 
through the entire body and limbs [...] (284). The same 
things it is necessary to confess in atoms, that in addition to 
their weights and impacts there is another cause in motions 
from which there is in us an innate power, since we see that 
nothing is able to come to be from nothing. For it is weight 
that prevents all things being caused through blows as if by 
an external force. But that the mind should not itself possess 
an internal necessity in all the actions performed, and be 
overcome and, as it were, forced to suffer and be acted 
upon —that is brought about by a tiny swerve (clinamen) of 
atoms at no fixed region of space or fixed time. (DRN 284- 
293, Long and Sedley 20F; modified) 


As in the previous passage, Lucretius is describing what some 
scholars translate as “will” and others. more neutrally, as “volition.” 
But here he is further concerned to defend the existence of libera 
voluntas and to explain its atomic basis. This raises complications 
since his explanation of the relation between atomic "swerves" and 
our ability to change the direction of our motions in pursuing 
different pleasures proceeds by suggestive questions and analogies, 
rather than precise argument. The mind, described either as animus 
or mens,” again seems to be the ultimate source from which our 


5! [n these passages, mens seems to describe the specific rational ability of the mind 
to receive and evaluate various external presentations, while the animus seems 
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voluntary movements issue (ex animique voluntate), but the exact 
relation between atomic events and those of the world of our 
conscious experience is not spelled out. The question: “from where 
(unde haec) would we have this power (potestas) in the mind to change 
our direction unless atoms changed their direction” is hardly an 
overwhelming argument on its own. By the same token, like many 
analogies, scientific or otherwise, any wag can quickly point to some 
very obvious differences between, say, the way my Uncle Louie 
slowly chooses ripe tomatoes and the way that an atom moves an 
atomic minimum in an instant of time. 

In any case, one long tradition of Epicurean scholarship links 
every voluntary action to a random swerve of atoms directly and 
argues that each and every time a living creature starts to act in 
pursuit of a desire, a swerve is directly involved.” Some further 
argue that the mind’s ability to consider in advance and focus on one 
image as opposed to another (cf. above DRN 883-886) involves the 
mind moving itself, which is a kind of self-motion that also involves 
a swerve. Here is not the place to go into all the rich back and forth 
about the plausibility of various interpretations, but only to point out 
that if this is correct, we certainly have a form of “sheer” volition of 
the sort Frede vainly hoped to find in Stoicism and that Dihle finds 
“first” in Augustine. On this view, before each and every one of our 
decisions there is an indeterminate swerve that breaks any previous 
causal connections and lets each decision flow forth from our 
voluntas with no previous determination. 

Others have balked at the intelligibility of this view for many of 
the same reasons as those who balk at Ockham’s account. It seems to 


to encompass a wider range of mental functions, including, on some readings 
of this passage, volition. For an important and detailed defense of the claim 
that Lucretius is not arguing simply that voluntas exists, but about the existence 
of mind’s ability to form volitions, see F. Masi “Epicuro e la filosofia della 
mente: Il XXV libro dell'opera Sulla Natura," Studies in Ancient Philosophy 7 
(Sankt Augustin: Academia Verlag, 2006), 237 ff. 

? Beginning notably with E. Asmis, “The Epicurean Theory of Free Will and Its 
Origins in Aristotle" (Ph.D. Diss.: Yale University, 1970). For a recent summary 
and defense of this view, see W. Englert, "Voluntary Action and 
Responsibility" in The Oxford Handbook of Epicurus and Epicureanism, ed. P. 
Mitsis, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020), 221-249. 
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undercut the notion that we are in control of our actions, since in this 
instance the freedom of our actions depends on an indeterminate 
atomic event of which we couldn’t possibly even be aware. They 
have therefore ascribed to Epicurus an account more along the lines 
of Locke in order to preserve what they see as the wider goals of 
Epicurean deliberation. Although there are various refinements, the 
general tenor of these views it that the swerve breaks causal bonds 
at an atomic level, but just as various other higher order properties 
of our world emerge from atomic movements and collisions, our 
minds and volitions emerge from atomic conjunctions to function in 
the intelligible way we see described in our first Lucretian passage. 
On this view, volitions issue from the mind after it selects and 
rationally evaluates the images presented to it. But just as there is no 
one-to-one correspondence between the properties of colorless 
atoms and the colors in the world of our perception, there is similarly 
no one-to-one correspondence between individual decisions and 
particular indeterminate atomic movements.? We therefore should 
take the analogies used by Lucretius to make connections between 
the microscopic and macroscopic realms as merely suggestive of a 
connection, not as attempts to tell a precise causal story. 

On this second view, Lucretius is describing how the mind itself 
initiates motion, which is then passed on through the body by means 
of voluntas or voluntate ex animi (the volition from the mind)— itself 
viewed as a kind of material force. Thus, in lines 269 and following 
we see that it is the mind that begins a motion that passes through 
the whole body; the role of the swerve as described in lines 289-90 is 
to keep the mind itself from having an inner necessity in all of its 
actions. Scholars who opt for sheer volition have emphasized the 
notion of "libera voluntas" in lines 256-7, whereas their opponents 
argue that on this account, as in Locke's, the will is free stricto sensu 
only insofar as the mind directing it also is free. Voluntas itself is a 
material force that conveys the decision of the mind to the limbs and 
itis completely determined by the mind. Our liberty thus consists in 
our mind's and reason's capacity for directing volition or the will. 


5 I defend such a view in P. Mitsis, Epicurus’ Ethical Theory (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1988), chapter 4. 
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Scholars of this stripe can point to the fact that Epicureans elsewhere 
characterize reason by its ability to choose between two alternatives. 
In fact, it is just this latter characteristic of rationality that is driven 
home again and again in extant Epicurean texts and presumably in 
such lost texts as On Choice and Avoidance. What characterizes the 
rational pursuit of pleasure and the good life for the Epicurean is our 
evaluating every pleasure and deciding whether to pursue it or not. 
This depends, as Epicurus writes in the Letter to Menoeceus, on the 
careful comparison (summetresie) among pursuits and on our rational 
evaluation, on each and every occasion, of whether something 
should be pursued or not. Epicureans call this nephon logismos, or 
sober reasoning, which they claim “tracks down the sources of every 
choice and avoidance and banishes opinions that beset souls with the 
greatest confusion.” (ad Men. 132). 
My own inclinations are more in line with this second view, and 
I also think this is the way that Locke read the Epicureans and Stoics 
as he moved away from the faculty psychology of philosophers such 
as Descartes, who followed Augustine's view of the will.* In making 
the following argument, he captures one central element of free 
choice that we saw at work in both Epicureanism and Stoicism: 


This, as seems to me, is the great privilege of finite 
intellectual beings; and I desire it may be well considered, 
whether the great inlet and exercise of all the liberty men 
have, are capable of, or can be useful to them, and that 
whereon depends the turn of their actions, does not lie in 
this,- That they can suspend their desires, and stop them 
from determining their wills to any action, till they have 
duly and fairly examined the good and evil of it, as far forth 
as the weight of the thing requires. This we are able to do; 
and when we have done it, we have done our duty, and all 
thatis in our power; and indeed all that needs. For, since the 
will supposes knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can 
do is to hold our wills undetermined, till we have examined 


* Some of the evidence for this claim is set out in P. Mitsis "Locke on Pleasure, Law, 
and Moral Motivation," in Moral Motivation: A History, ed. Iakovos Vasiliou 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 153-178. 
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the good and evil of what we desire. What follows after that, 
follows in a chain of consequences, linked one to another, 
all depending on the last determination of the judgment, 
which, whether it shall be upon a hasty and precipitate 
view, or upon a due and mature examination, is in our 
power; experience showing us, that in most cases, we are 
able to suspend the present satisfaction of any desire.” 


There is obviously much more to say about these various 
accounts of our power to suspend judgement and how it is exactly 
meant to fit into a larger account of natural causality, human 
motivation, and individual responsibility. But if I may get up on my 
ancient philosophy soapbox for a moment and address an issue dear 
to both my and Evangeliou's heart about false compartmentalization 
in thinking about the history of philosophy, one moral I think we can 
draw from the connections we have seen between Hellenistic 
philosophers and Locke is that neither the problems confronted nor 
the solutions proffered in thinking about the will should be seen as 
radically different in antiquity and modernity. And I hope at least to 
have cast some doubt on the claim that ancient views on issues of 
human action and freedom are somehow philosophically 
quarantined from later periods or that, as it is often claimed, 
Descartes managed to sever the philosophical influence of ancient 
philosophers with the single argumentative blow of the cogito. For 
Locke, arguments by Epicureans and Stoics about the powers of 
reason and its relation to volition were able to survive Descartes’s 
particular invention of “modernity” mostly intact. Perhaps in the 
same way that Descartes never quite managed to show how 
immaterial souls affect the world of matter, his arguments also failed 
to have any palpable effect on materialist traditions of the will. Such 
a conclusion, at the very least, blurs one entrenched way of drawing 
a sharp line between antiquity and modernity and between the goals 
and methods of ancient and early modern philosophers. Although 


*» Locke, Essay, v. 2, Ch. 2 “Of Power,” sec. 53. 

* For Locke there is a deeper historical story to tell about his thinking on this issue 
that goes through Gassendi and his appropriation of Stoic and Epicurean ideas, 
see note 54 above. 
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this would probably not have been news to Locke and his 
contemporaries, it is unfortunately necessary to counter widespread 
assumptions about the nature and genesis of modern philosophy and 
its neat separation from ancient philosophy. 


Conclusion 

But to return to the original question, did the Greeks have a 
concept of free will? If we think a "concept" of will is a word-like 
entity in a language of thought, then Homer need not apply. If, 
however, we think of a concept as being displayed in exercising an 
ability, Homer's characters have the capacity to make choices that 
they have control over. They are the source of their actions and it 
appears that they can make choices between alternatives. When we 
turn to the philosophers, what immediately confronts us is whether 
the question is even well-formed theoretically or whether, as Locke 
thought, it is grossly improper. Greek philosophers, just as we do, 
had many accounts of our control or lack of it over our decisions. 
Some, for instance, denied such control entirely and argued, as did 
various Skeptics, that neither determinism nor a theory based on 
pure volition could defend our freedom of human action in the sense 
of it being in our control. But, of course, in order to deny something, 
one must actually have some notion of it—at least that was the 
thinking in the old days. 

By the same token, some scholars, as we have seen, have found 
evidence that both Epictetus and Epicurus answered our question 
improperly in the manner of Augustine and posited a will 
characterized by "sheer volition." I would argue, instead, that both 
answered it properly in the manner of Locke and hence, we can 
attribute to Greek philosophy a conception of "free will" when it is 
understood as a power dependent on our reason's ability to evaluate 
alternatives. This latter claim may sound like more fodder for those 
who view the Greeks as intellectualists and reserve voluntarism for 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. Such a conclusion would not be quite 
on target, however, since this larger contrast between Greek and 
Hebrew thought is often bolstered by the assumption that the Greeks 
had no idea of a will or of free will. This assumption seems to me 
demonstrably false, however, when we are careful in sorting out the 
various relations Greek philosophy saw between reason and 
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voluntas, and when we are more precise about what we might mean 
by “free will.” In any case, no one doubts that Locke has a conception 
of free will, and to the extent that Hellenistic views parallel his and 
that he modeled his account on them, this should put Hellenistic 
philosophical views of choice securely within the schema of a 
concept of free will. 

Let me close, then, with a final nod to Evangeliou. I have argued 
that beginning with Homer’s portrayal of Achilles weighing 
alternatives in his phren and thumos, ancient Greeks had a full 
panoply of ideas about freedom of will. In talking about “origins,” 
however, one influential story emanating from nineteenth century 
German scholarship, and still very much alive, is that Greek thought 
moved from mythos to logos—despite the fact that this is a misuse of 
the terms as they were used by the Greeks themselves. In such 
accounts, Thales’s claim about the ubiquity of water is treated as the 
first crucial intellectual step beyond Homer’s and Hesiod's primitive 
“mythic” views. Indeed, it was Thales’s revolutionary “rational” and 
“scientific” idea, the argument goes, that first started the West on its 
path to all of its various subsequent enlightened triumphs. Just so 
that we have this argument clear, though, on the one side of the 
divide between rational and primitive we have the claim that 
everything is water and, on the other, a poem that holds out with 
blinding illumination just about every facet of the human condition. 
I confess to finding myself by turns flabbergasted and amused by this 
claim, given that even Aristotle, who is often held responsible for this 
division, was able to find in Hesiod a precursor of his own 
conception of efficient causation (Met. 984b3). But I will leave it to 
poets and better philosophers—or to Evangeliou in private 
conversation with himself—to sort out which of these Greek poetic 
or philosophical accounts is more rational or mythic and thus, by the 
same token, whether Homer’s description of a decision in terms of 
phren and thumos is more primitive than philosophical accounts in 
terms of “reason” and “volition.” I will also thus have to defer the 
question of whether Homer or Epicurus got there first, though 
Homer’s hexameters are certainly more pleasing to read. But if we 
understand our initial question properly, or better as being 
improper, I think it is clear that the answer is a resounding “yes.” 
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